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distorted hillside barren of vegetation, awaiting that 
far-off time when we might have a form of adminis- 
tration that would actually receive payment for the 
city's valuable franchises, and so have money to 
fill in suitable soil, and then plan trees and bushes. 
Thus at some time the future generations might en- 
joy grass and trees — even if the contour of the Park 
did look a bit queer! 

But even if the New York Central itself became 
so interested in its "west side improvement" plan 
as to pay the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
. necessary to landscape the Park, and, following the 
period of destruction, to begin at once the work of 
restoration, landscape artists tell us it would take 
SL generation to restore the Parifc— and by that time 
those of us opposing this "improvement" are not 
likely to be interested in earthly "improvement 
plans." 

Other features of the plans are the requirements 
that the city buy a fringe of Inwood Hill, ostensibly 
for a park but actually to enable the railroad to 
shift its tracks so as to run through "the park" by 
a straighter and wider right of way; the establish- 
ment of a great yard of about forty tracks north of 
134th Street on the waterfront, an extension of the 
60th Street yards into Riverside Park, using upward 
of eighteen acres of park land ; a virtual monopoly in 
perpetuity of the waterfront freight facilities for 
three wdles southward from 72nd Street; and, chief 
of all, the city proposes to transfer the ownership 
of great stretches of its priceless waterfront to the 
railroad — a thing absolutely prohibited by the char- 
ter of Greater New York. 

The plans of 1916 have been more strongly con- 
demned than the plans of 1913. It has been stated 
that changes are being made to meet criticisms. 
One thing may be taken as certain, that is: when 
all the changes have been made, the railroad will he 
given the ownership of the city's precious water- 
front. To make sure of this, well may the railway 
agree to a few feet of soil or of fifty feet of soil on 
top of the roofed cover over the tracks in the devas- 
tated section of Riverside Park! 

If that is so, and a plan is brought forward which 
does not preserve to the people the uninterrupted use 
of the Park, then will the Board of Estimate and 
the New York Central Railroad Company learn that 
for once in the city's history women will have some- 



thing to say about the everlasting sacrifice of chil- 
dren, the sacrifice of sesthetic values and of ideals 
that must be heeded — even though it be at the 
eleventh hour. The women are determined that the 
filching from children, the robbing of those whose 
defences are weak, must stop ! Their needs are para- 
mount and for once they shall come first. The New 
York Central can, and if it must, will go in a tunnel; 
but so long as city officials are willing to waste 
time and money dickering about a foot of soil here 
or there, while they accept as necessary this, despoil- 
ing of the weak, then the railway will refuse to be 
reasonable. We want the railroad to be told where 
it can go, and stop telling us where it will go. We 
want the better type of men to take a stand along 
with us, not leaving the burden of preserving the 
health of children, of sesthetic needs and of ideals 
on the shoulders of women, though we will go 
through with what we have undertaken alone, if it 
must be so. 

There are two solutions to this question, both 
practical; one is to sink the tracks where they are, 
the other to remove them entirely from the Park. 

If the New York Central is unreasonable, as seems 
to be the case, and wants to have the waterfront 
and the Park too, then there is a remedy: a bill has 
been introduced at Albany which will give the Public 
Service Commission power to deal with the matter. 
Opponents of the bill have said that it would cause 
another delay, but that is not the case— it will 
expedite matters. 

Before concluding let me repeat that Park inva- 
sion is unnecessary, that, beside the plan of sinking 
the tracks where they are, so the Park may be con- 
tinued over them to the water's edge, there is an- 
other plan called the "Citizen's Plan" for which 
plans and profiles are already drawn. This would 
remove tracks entirely from the Park and put them 
outside under Riverside Drive, where tracks could 
be added at will according to railroad necessity. 
Either plan removes for all time the menace to the 
Park. But the New York Central is looking well to 
the future, and unless the determination on the 
part of the public is expressed, that the railway 
shall accept one or other of these alternatives, it 
will not readily give up the whole plan of agree- 
ment, which carries with it the possibility of the 
acquisition of the entire waterfront in the future. 

Nannette Bryan 
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KJOT often does the Federal Government allow it- 
* ^ self to deviate from the paths of strict economy 
and cause the erection of a building to house one 
of its departments which displays such a wealth of 
artistic detail as does the Library of Congress. 

The project was conceived many years ago and, 
after many abortive attempts to secure a design 
and commence operations, work was actually begun 
upon the building in 1888, following partially elab- 
orated designs by Smithmeyer & Peltz, a Washing- 
ton firm of architects. 

The work, however, had not progressed very far 
in placing the foundations before trouble arose be- 
tween the architects and the Committee on the 
Library of the Senate, who assumed charge of the 



work on behalf of Congress. The preliminary esti- 
mates proved to be misleading and the continual 
advance in the estimate of ultimate cost, coupled 
with other matters, provoked the Committee into 
stopping work on the project and calling the matter 
off for the time being. 

In this dilemma the Committee bethought them- 
selves of the distinguished services of General 
Casey, at that time Chief of Engineers of the Army, 
who was held in high esteem in Congress as one 
who had completed many works for the government 
in Washington and elsewhere with economy and 
dispatch. He was fresh from the achievement of 
the Washington Monument, which it was thought 
impossible to complete on account of its inherent 
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defects in engineering. He substituted new founda- 
tions under this very heavy structure, causing it to 
stand perpendicular instead of slightly leaning as 
he found it, reproportioned the shaft and apex of 
the obelisk and completed the whole with such ex- 
actness and refinement of engineering detail and 
method that, largely in appreciation of this feat, the 
French Government made him an Officer of the 
Legion of Honor in recognition of his services to 
his country. Another notable case in point was the 
completion of the construction of the building for 
the State, War and Navy Departments at almost 
half the proportionate cost of the first wing, con- 
structed under a different management. Although 
the character of the work was the same, several 
millions of dollars were saved to the Government. 

Knowing of these and other achievements, the 
Senate Committee in charge were desirous that he 
should take charge of the new library building and 
carry it to completion, a commission which he ac- 
cepted with reluctance, being already fully occupied 
with his duties as Chief of Engineers of the Army, 
which involved not only fortifications but all the 
improvement of rivers and harbors of the country. 
He accepted with the proviso that the Committee 
would see to it that the money for construction was 
provided as needed and that they would not inter- 
fere unduly with the details of construction and 
management as the work progressed. The Com- 
mittee good naturedly accepted the proviso and the 
work was once more resumed on the structure. 

General Casey re-engaged Paul J. Peltz, who was 
one of the original architects, and placed Bernard 
R. Green in charge of the work. He also had the 
plan of the building much simplified by cutting 
out several interior wings, which projected into the 
courts and darkened certain parts of the plan, and 
forthwith submitted to the Committee an estimate 
of final cost amounting to six million, five hundred 
thousand dollars. Although much costly work not 
then contemplated in the estimate, including many 
decorations by the best known painters and sculp- 
tors of the country, was subsequently added to the 
building, the work was completed in 1897 within 
the estimate, and approximately one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars were returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. Peltz was retained as architect for some time, 
but was finally relieved of his duties in that position. 

Apparently for some time approaching a year there 
was no architect directly responsible for the work 
as it progressed, excepting such as were found in 
the draughting department. At the expiration of 
this time the walls of the building had attained 
nearly to the height of the roof in certain parts as 
the work of construction had gone steadily for- 
ward without cessation. It being of course appar- 
ent that there should be an architect to design the 
interior portions of the building, nearly all of which 
up to that time had not been decided upon, Edward 
P. Casey was engaged in that capacity and was 
retained until the completion of the work some 
four or five years later. 

At that time most of the interior marble work 
and a great deal of metal interior trim was under 
contract and had to be incorporated into the com- 
plete designs of the halls and corridors, but with 
some few modifications which were yet possible. 

In the large central rotunda, destined to become 
the reading room of the library, the design of the 



marble work to the height of the gallery was pretty 
well fixed, but the central arch of the eight bays 
of the octagon, shown for some unaccountable rea- 
son to be considerably lower than the adjacent 
arches, was raised to the same height and the three 
equal arches made to spring from the same level. 
The new design for the rotunda was made to scale 
with this part already accomplished. 

The cofferings of the eight large supporting 
arches of the dome and of the dome itself were 
brought to this rather small scale and all detail, 
from and including the capitals of the eight large 
angle columns up to the eye of the dome, was de- 
signed in a harmony which might in a way increase 
the apparent size of the interior. The large columns 
engaged in the angles of the octagon were made to 
support symbolic figures, representative of the vari- 
ous branches of human endeavor, while upon pedes- 
tals surmounting the eight bays were placed sixteen 
statues of men renowned in these subjects. A band 
about the eye of the dome and also the cap of the 
lantern were decorated by painting in a similar 
vein. 

The eight large semi-circular windows which 
light the interior were decorated with the coats of 
arms of the States in colored glass. The character 
of the rotunda is not cold or formal, as might be 
the case were it not used as a reading room. 

Possibly the feature of the building next in im- 
portance to the reading room is the grand staircase 
hall with its surrounding corridors. Here it was 
necessary to provide new designs for the arches, 
vaults, ceilings, etc., as well as for the mosaic and 
marble floors. The architect's scale drawings for 
the decoration in arabesque of the painted vaults of 
the second story, as well as for the mosaic vaults of 
the first or main story, were subsequently enlarged 
to full size, by artists engaged for that purpose, 
or by those connected with the resident staff of 
painters. 

Certain panels containing figure compositions or 
single figures were the subject of special commis- 
sions given to painters of greater reputation. The 
domes of the north and south curtain corridors, 
known as the corridors of the Muses and of the 
Heroes, the subjects of their respective mural deco- 
rations, were entirely redesigned, and, together with 
the supporting arches, were given a panel treatment 
of varying designs in relief. 

New designs were made for the reading rooms 
for the Senate and for the House of Representa- 
tives, and considerable elaboration of detail in 
carved and inlaid oak and sculptured marble work 
was introduced. To complete the interior there re- 
mained to be produced designs for all the second 
story exhibition halls and corner pavilion rooms, 
the larger portions of which were completed with 
coffered barred vaults and with flattened domes in 
the pavilions. Marble and mosaic floors of a great 
variety of design were not an inconsiderable part of 
this work. 

Architect's designs were made for innumerable 
features, including the three pairs of bronze en- 
trance doors, the Neptune fountain on the face of 
the main approach, bronze light-standards, exedra 
and other features of the entourage. 

The architect was insistent with those in author- 
ity that the important parts of the extensive sculp- 
tural decoration, as well as painted decoration being 
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then evolved, should be executed by first-class ar- 
tists, painters and sculptors. With this end in view 
it was brought about that upwards of forty, in- 
cluding some of the best known American artists, 
received commissions to execute various works, in- 
tegral and harmonious parts of the whole scheme, 
to be carried out under the supervision of the 
architect. Moreover, to better insure a harmony in 
the result, it was determined as far as possible to 
have all the painting in each hall or compartment 
executed by one individual. As a result, each com- 
mission generally comprised a number of different 
compositions intended to decorate that particular 
part of the building to which the sculptor or painter 
was assigned. At that time many of our best ar- 
tists had not had much experience in executing 
work intended to form a part of the architectural 
decoration of a, building, but it was thought that a 
man of ability as an artist could adapt himself to 
his surroundings and produce work in proper scale 
and unity with the whole, and this, moreover, was 
found to be true. 

In the main the results of their work were emi- 
nently satisfactory, considering the existing circum- 
stances and also the fact that in many cases the 
work could not be satisfactorily viewed as a whole 
at the time the scaffolding was in place, and that 
there was no opportunity for re-erecting the scaf- 
folding and re-studying the work for the purpose 
of eliminating defects which might become appar- 
ent when a view of the ensemble was made possible. 

The subjects selected for pictorial and sculptural 
decoration were generally descriptive of the various 
phases of human achievement, or were mythological 
and were generally suggested by those in charge 
after consultation with various authorities, al- 
though in some cases the subjects were selected by 
the artists themselves. A conimittee, consisting of 
J. Q. A. Ward, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Olin 
Warner and others, was appointed by General Casey 
to suggest names of sculptors for the work, which 
resulted in most of the sculptors being named by 
this committee. The sculptors receiving commis- 
sions were: 



Frederick Diehnan 
William de L. Dodge 
Carl Gutherz 
Walter McEwen 



Edward Simmons 
William B. van Ingen 
Elihu Vedder 
Henry 0. Walker 



Herbert Adams 
Paul W. Bartlett 
Theodore Bauer 
George E. Bissell 
John J. Boyle 
C. E. Dallin 
John Donoghue 
Henry J. Ellicott 
John Flanagan 
Daniel C. French 
J. Scott Hartley 



Frederick Macmonnies 
Philip Martiny 
Charles H. Niehaus 
Roland Hinton Perry 
Edward C. Potter 
Bela L. Pratt 
F. Wellington Ruckstuhl 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Louis Saint-Gaudens 
J. Q. A. Ward 
Olin L. Warner 



Albert Weinert was placed in charge of the model- 
ing of sculptured ornament, which included a good 
deal of figure work and employed numerous mod- 
elers for a considerable time, who worked in the 
building itself and in constant touch with the ulti- 
mate location of their work. 

The painters who received commissions were: 



John W. Alexander 
George R. Barse, Jr. 
Frank W. Benson 
Edwin H. Blashfield 
Kenyon Cox 



George W. Maynard 
Gari Melchers 
Charles S. Pearce 
Robert Reid 
Walter Shirlaw 



H. T. Schladermundt was commissioned to elab- 
orate the architect's designs for the mosaic decora- 
tion of the vaults and ornamental glass work, and 
to make full size cartoons for the execution of the 
work. 

Elmer E. Garnsey was placed in charge of the 
painted architectural ornament and the tinting of 
walls and other surfaces throughout, and with the 
assistance of a number of artists,including Charles 
H.Caffin, Robert L.Dodge, William L.Harris, Edward 
J. Holslag, William A. Mackay, Frederick C. Martin 
and W. Mills Thompson, elaborated the architect's 
designs for the painted decoration of the upper 
vaults of the grand staircase hall and executed much 
other painted ornament. All of this included a consid- 
erable amount of figure painting, which was of neces- 
sity done on the spot directly on the stucco surfaces 
and involved much arduous work, often in very 
awkward positions. The compositions in the prin- 
cipal panels in the vault decorations, however, were 
done by certain of those painters receiving commis- 
sions, as above enumerated, and were often painted 
in place directly upon the stucco surfaces. 

The decoration of the building includes many in- 
scriptions and lists of names of individuals cele- 
brated in various fields, which were the result of 
study and advice from many quarters and were very 
frequently supplied by the artists themselves as 
appropriate to their decorations. President Eliot 
of Harvard suggested the inscriptions under the 
dome of the reading room, and many others of note 
gladly offered assistance. 

None of the work in painting and sculpture was 
given out as the result of competition, but was in 
all cases through direct selection of the artist. The 
amount of work accomplished by them was consider- 
able, and probably exceeds that of a similar nature 
in any other public building in the country. The 
number of separate compositions in sculpture is 
about sixty and extends from busts and single figures 
to compositions involving several figures, as in the 
fountain groups, bronze doors, spandrels, etc. 

The case was similar in painting, where there are 
many single figure compositions in panels, and others 
in large tympanums and around the collar of the 
dome, involving many figures and extended com- 
positions. In all, the work in painting by these 
especially commissioned artists amounted to no less 
than one hundred and twelve pieces of composition. 

These were executed, as a general rule, in oil upon 
canvas, and were subsequently "rolled on" as it is 
termed, to the wall surface with white lead. As a re- 
sult of this process, which is the one usually adopted 
in modern times, the painting becomes so firmly 
attached to the wall surface that it is virtually a 
part of it. Among others there was one notable 
exception to this, in the case of Mr. Blashfield's 
work upon the collar of the main dome and on the 
dome of the lantern, which, being on a surface 
curving in two directions, had to be executed in place 
almost directly overhead. Supported on an elaborate 
revolving scaffold high in the air, and by reclining 
in steamer chairs while painting, and by other de- 
vices, the work was brought to a successful con- 
clusion, notwithstanding this very difficult position. 



